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President Eisenhower's visit to Latin America, 
Castro’s social revolution in Cuba, and the grow- 
ing activities of the U.S.S.R. and Communist 
China in Latin America have aroused a new 
interest in our neighbors to the south. Too often, 
in the past, we have taken Latin Americans for 
granted and have shown little understanding of 
their political, economic and social problems in 
an era of far-reaching changes. Here a broad 
survey of these changes, and of their impact on 
the United States, is presented by an exceptionally 
well-informed observer. 
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The Author 


Tap Szuic, former United Press correspondent at the United 
Nations, has been chief South American correspondent of The 
New York Times since 1956. Mr. Szulc is stationed in Rio de 
Janeiro, but has visited most other countries of Latin America, 
including Cuba and the Dominican Republic. Most recently he 
covered President Eisenhower's tour of Brazil and Chile. His 
book, Twilight of the Tyrants, which deals with Vargas, Perén, 
Odria, Rojas Pinilla and Pérez Jiménez, was published by Holt 
in 1959. 
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“Has Russia Changed?” . . . this is the key question Americans 
are asking as they discuss summit meetings, nuclear tests, Moscow’s 
activities in Asia, the Middle East, Cuba... Thomas P. Whitney, 
former foreign news analyst of the Associated Press and long- 
time student of Soviet affairs, who spent the period 1944-53 in the 
U.S.S.R., tackles this question by first asking another—Is Russia 
moving toward a more stable political system? .. . He then goes 
on to discuss Moscow’s economic-technical build-up . . . its social 
and cultural developments . . . and Khrushchev’s foreign policy 
...in the May-June issue of HEADLINE SERIES. 
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New Trends 
in Latin America 


by Tad Szulc 


LaTIN AMERICA, THE CONGLOMERATION OF 20 continental, isthmian 
and insular republics which occupy the huge region stretching 
between the United States-Mexican border and the Gulf of Mexico 
in the north and Drake Passage and the outer fringes of the 
Antarctic in the south, enters the 1960's in the midst of a quick- 
ening revolution of political systems, economic changes and social 
patterns. 

Episodes of intense revolutionary activity crowded the 1950’s— 
the social revolution in Bolivia in 1952, the ouster of dictator- 
ships in Argentina, Peru, Colombia and Venezuela, and the con- 
tinuing Cuban revolution of 1959. These episodes were but 
dramatic milestones in a larger historical process which is certain 
to go on for years until] Latin America has achieved an equilibrium 
between the demands of its rapidly expanding populations and the 
availability of resources. 
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With varying degrees of urgency in the individual republics, 
Latin America’s basic problem is now posed in these terms. 
Political upheavals, rabid nationalism, economic crises and social 
pressures and explosions, unrelated to each other as they may 
often seem, all form part of this process of revolutionary trans- 
formation from an old order to a new, and thus to the eventual 
emergence of a new society. 
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Many 
Revolutions 
at Once 


THE ORIGINS OF THIS PROCESS OF CHANGE go back at least to the 
Mexican revolution of 1910-17, and similar revolutionary incidents 
have occurred periodically over the ensuing years. Among them 
are the Brazilian revolution of Getulio Vargas in 1930 and the 
American Revolutionary Popular Alliance (APRA) movements 
in Peru in the 1930’s and the middle 1940's. 

But what is now an irreversible trend toward a profound 
change began in earnest with the end of World War II. Latin 
America then experienced the full impact of the new world-wide 
ideas of political and economic emancipation. It felt a tremendous 
population explosion that its crisis-ridden, often single-product, 
economies could not absorb. It came into contact with the outside 
world as never before—and its centuries-long isolation thus came 
to an end. It entered the mainstream of problems in a shrinking 
world and began to realize its own importance in their context. 
Old trends were accentuated and new trends emerged. 


1940's: Experimentation and Chaos 

The closing years of the 1940’s were a period of experimenta- 
tion with ideas and systems, of political chaos and confusion. 
Postwar liberalism clashed with the traditional forces of reaction, 
but this time even those forces were attuned to the new needs 
and aspirations. Juan D. Perén rose to power in Argentina in 
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the name of social justice, and his confused concept of justicial- 
ismo, a name derived from the word “justice” and given by Peron 
to his vague, demagoguery-rich doctrines of social justice, froze 
into a dictatorship. In Venezuela, the social and political radical- 
ism of the Accién Democratica party (AD) brought about the 
tough military dictatorship of Marcos Pérez Jiménez which made 
a fetish of economic development. In Peru, the military revolution 
of General Manuel A. Odria swept away the chaotic rule of an 
APRA-influenced government. In Colombia, the warfare of the 
Liberals and the Conservatives erupted in the “Bogotazo” of 
April 1948, with the capital on fire and thousands of persons 
killed. In Brazil, whose social problems were once more aggra- 
vated, Getulio Vargas, the old dictator, was freely elected to the 
presidency in 1950 on a wave of hope that he would bring urgently 
needed solutions, as he had 20 years earlier. But he could not do 
this and killed himself four years later. 


1950's: Far-reaching Transition 


If the 1940's were a period of search and trial-and-error, prin- 
cipally in the political field, the 1950's became the time of far- 
reaching transition. With the end of the continent’s traditional 
military dictatorships—four of them fell during that decade— 
Latin America made notable progress in developing democratic 
institutions. Elections were held in the freshly liberated countries 
of Argentina, Colombia, Peru and Venezuela, and as the decade 
ended the overwhelming majority of Latin Americans enjoyed 
democratic rule. For all practical purposes Cuba had become a 
political dictatorship under the one-man rule of Fidel Castro. 
There were no political parties and the opposition press was being 
silenced. Political liberties were being sacrificed for social revolu- 
tion. Other dictatorships remained only in the Dominican Repub- 
lic and in Paraguay, with nondescript regimes inclined toward 
dictatorship still ruling Haiti and Nicaragua. 

But with the approach and then the advent of the 1960's, 
Latin America appeared to be entering still another phase—that 
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Cuba 


(Harry S. Parker) 


Dictator Fulgencio Batista 
and his successor— Fidel Castro 


of powerful social ferment which threatened to produce extremist 
social revolutionary movements. Warning signals of this ferment 
had already appeared during the 1950’s—the pathetic and incon- 
clusive Bolivian experiment which has oscillated for seven years 
between attempts at social justice and the economic inability to 
achieve it; the emergence of a pro-Communist regime in Guate- 
mala in 1952; and the surprising election in 1953 of an equally 
pro-Communist government in British Guiana which the British 
had to oust by force. The climax came in 1959 with the victorious 
:-volution of Fidel Castro in Cuba. 


Castro’s Social Revolt 

In contrast to the great antidictatorial revolutions of the 
1950’s, which were essentially political movements, Castro’s move- 
ment was also a social revolt. In fact, it was the most far- 
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reaching social revolution since the Mexican upheaval 40 years 
earlier, not counting the Bolivian experiment. The overthrow of 
the Batista dictatorship was the preliminary political step for 
Castro: the core of his movement was a drastic economic and 
social refashioning of Cuba. 

If events in Cuba marked a violent and dramatic departure 
from the earlier revolutionary patterns of Latin America, notably 
those of the 1950's, the same pressures which caused the Cuban 
revolt were increasingly felt elsewhere in the vast region. 

Unresolved social questions were clamoring for attention and 
action in the republics where recent revolutions had settled 
the political issues only, as well as in the republics where political 
democracy had already acquired a certain tradition—even if 
its foundations still remained shaky. 


Pressures — from Venezuela to Peru 


Thus in Venezuela, the moderate government of President 
Romulo Betancourt was under powerful pressure from left-wing 
and nationalistic elements to follow the radical path of Fidel 
Castro, and to seize privately owned land and nationalize the 
vast oil industry. Betancourt, the great radical of 15 years ago, 
was now shifted to the role of a near-conservative in the new 
political spectrum of Venezuela as he sought to satisfy rising 
social clamor with a careful program of agrarian reform based 
on government-owned lands and controlled concessions to the 
nationalists. 

In Argentina President Arturo Frondizi, once an apostle of 
economic nationalism, summoned foreign capital to help de- 
velop the country’s petroleum and other resources. He battled 
peronista and Communist forces to protect his austerity program 
designed to restore balance and health to the Argentine economy, 
badly shaken by what Peron called his justictalismo practices. 

In Peru a tremendous explosive potential developed as thou- 
sands of Indians and Cholos (people of mixed Indian and white 
blood) were driven by droughts and hunger from their Andean 
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huts into the towns. In neighboring Ecuador it was the urban 
proletariat on the relatively developed Pacific coast which was in 
a state of ferment that threatened the democratic stability the 
country had sought since 1948. 

In Colombia nominal political stability under a democratic 
regime was achieved through the postrevolutionary alliance of 
Liberals and Conservatives when in July 1957 they pledged to 
alternate in power for 12 years, beginning in 1962. A constitu- 
tional amendment to this effect was passed in September 1959. 
But violence in the hinterland, partly due to economic pressures 
and partly to pure banditry, had not ceased, and social agitation 
was mounting between Colombia’s small prosperous minority and 
the poverty-plagued majority. 

And in Brazil, one of the most developed and advanced of 
Latin America’s republics, social unrest and ultranationalistic 
influences grew in response to a chronic economic crisis aggra- 
vated by runaway inflation and the political struggles of the 
approaching 1960 presidential campaign. 

In Bolivia, a new explosion could not be discounted. Chile, 
under the austerity-minded government of President Jorge 
Alessandri, labored to vanquish inflation and raise the living 
standards of an impoverished population while leftist forces 
gained strength. 


Will Latin America Turn to Extremism? 


Thus the central issue of Latin America on the threshold of 
the new decade was whether its social problems could be re- 
solved within democratic systems and by democratic, gradual 
means, or whether, gripped by the peoples’ mounting impatience, 
the various governments would turn for answers to extremism 
like that displayed by Castro’s regime. Such extremism, if Cuba 
was to be an example, implied the sacrifice of democratic practices 
and institutions to the social revolution. The ultranationalists, 
growing in power throughout Latin America, and their Commu- 
nist allies frankly favored the Cuban formula. 
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Leading Dictators 


Manuel A. Odria 


Juan D. Peron 
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Venezuela 


(Harry S. Parker) 


Marcos Pérez Jiménez Romulo Betancourt 


Under these circumstances it appears that the United States 
is today the only force capable of helping to shore up the Latin 
American democracies in their efforts to achieve social progress 
and assure human welfare without profound revolutionary 
convulsions which could carry the Western Hemisphere into 
an unpredictable future. The moderate leaders of today—the 
Frondizis of Argentina, the Betancourts of Venezuela, the Lleras 
Camargos of Colombia, the Kubitscheks of Brazil, the Beltrans of 
Peru, the Ponce Enriquezes of Ecuador or the Alessandris of Chile 
—willing and ready to work with the United States, may well 
represent the last generation of their kind. It is conceivable that 
they could be replaced before too long by the angry and fiery-eyed 
young men of Fidel Castro’s breed. 


Political Problem for U.S. 

The problem of the United States in Latin America, basically 
a political problem both in terms of inter-American relations 
as well as those of the East-West struggle, is to assist the Western 
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Hemisphere to maintain and strengthen its stability and thus 
remain a friendly bloc of nations. The example of Cuba, already 
committed to neutralism, is a reminder of the incipient political 
problems to the United States which exist in its own backyard, 
but which have long—and comfortably—been taken for granted 
in Washington. 

Such stability, however, can be encouraged only if the United 
States helps Latin America to help itself and thereby to over- 
come successfully its dramatic crises of growth and development. 
This means that the United States must first accept the reality 
of the social revolution in the southern portion of the Western 
Hemisphere, and face it as an over-all challenge rather than as 
a collection of worsening or improving individual difficulties 
that might be met through day-to-day improvisations or sporadic 
loans of greater or lesser amounts. 

It was therefore evident in the 1950’s that in addition to eco- 
nomic plans United States political leadership was needed—a 
sweeping, dynamic approach adapted to present-day Latin Ameri- 
can needs, just as Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “Good Neighbor’’ 
policy, initiated by Herbert Hoover, was adapted to the needs of 
the late 1930's and the early World-War-II years. The question of 
United States support for dictatorships, an awkward and unsuc- 
cessful way of trying to achieve Western Hemisphere stability, was 
no longer a major irritant in relations with Latin America as the 
1960’s began. It had been left far behind by the quick march of 
events, and conditions appeared ripe for a fresh start. As this 
decade opened there were indications that the United States, 
finally aware of the stakes involved in Latin America, was prepar- 
ing itself for such a start. 


Population Explosion the Key 

A basic cause of Latin America’s social problem, and conversely 
of the United States’ relations with the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere, is the frightening growth of population in Latin 
America, stimulated by the advances in health and sanitation and 
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such improvements in living standards which have occurred there 
since 1945. The population explosion—and the term is used here 
advisedly—has become the key development in Latin America. 
The massive use of World-War-II medicinal by-products, like 
DDT, Atabrine and the BCG vaccinations against tuberculosis, 
have cut down infant mortality, extended life expectancy and 
added up to the startling fact that Latin America, once thought 
to be underpopulated, has suddenly become overpopulated. 

The present population of Latin America is estimated at about 
192 million, although the exact figure is not known, since many 
countries, notably Brazil, the largest of them, have not held a 
census since 1950. The rate of population growth has reached 
a phenomenal 2.7 percent annually—it was only 1.5 percent in 
1930 when Brazil’s Vargas launched his politico-social revolution. 
This indicates that by 1975 Latin America’s total population 
will be around 285 million, assuming, for the sake of statistics, 
that the current annual rate does not go up even more. 


Phenomenal Rise in Population 
But in contrast to Africa—a continent even more underdevel- 
oped than Latin America—where the per capita annual income 


has been growing by 3 percent annually along with a population . 


increase of only 1.8 percent, the rise of income per inhabitant 
in Latin America is barely 1 percent. Per capita income is now 
substantially less than it was before World War II, and so is 
the agricultural production per capita—and this is the most 
alarming trend in the region. In other words—and this is the 
measure of Latin America’s tragedy—total production cannot 
keep up with the rise in population, nor can existing revenues 
be distributed equitably between the densely and the sparsely 
inhabited areas. 

Income distribution among social groups is equally uneven. 
While the middle class has expanded impressively in the last 
10 or 15 years, the numerical growth of the destitute or semi- 
destitute classes has been proportionately much greater. Thus 
the social gulf is widening instead of narrowing. 
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Search for Living Space 
For the time being overpopulation is still confined to certain 
traditionally colonized or civilized areas, and these seething 
nuclei of humanity, often along coastal strips, are still islands 
in the emptiness of Latin America’s jungles, mountains and 
deserts. The urge to break out from this confinement, the hunger 
for vital space and for the discovery of new resources is one of 
the most important aspects of the Latin American revolution. 
But the problem is that resources are needed to find resources. 

Brazil, which is building a new capital, Brasilia, in the heart- 
land of its immense territory at an untold cost, although its 
finances do not really justify this, is engaged in one type of revolu- 
tion by opening up new vital space as it seeks to shift its national 
point of gravity from the South Atlantic coastline, colonized 
over 400 years ago, to its neglected interior. In the three years 
Brasilia has been under construction, it has already become a 
lodestar for the migrations which historically moved from the 
drought-plagued, poverty-stricken northeast to the prosperous 
center and south. The thrust toward the Amazonian north 
over the new highway which is being slashed through the prairie 
and jungle between Brasilia and Belém in the delta of the Amazon 
has brought new life—villages and towns and economic activity of 
all kinds—to a region which hitherto had no significant human or 
economic existence. For the first time in history an overland 
route connects the top, the middle and the bottom of Brazil, an 
accomplishment in a way reminiscent of the conquest of the 
American northwest. 

But few, if any, other Latin American republics can marshal 
today the resources for a giant breakthrough on the Brazilian 
model. Peru receives aid from international institutions to pene- 
trate its jungles and mountains with a few highways. But this 
is a modest undertaking even in terms of Peru’s problems. Other 
efforts are underway elsewhere. Industry and mining are encour- 
aged by foreign government loans and private investors. Progress is 
being made, but it always lags terribly far behind the needs of 
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the individual republics and of the region as a whole. And so 
the story of Latin America is that of a race between the growing 
population and the resources required to support it with at 
least a semblance of decency if the great social revolution now 
underway is to have a successful and peaceful outcome. 
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Political Trends: 


Latin American 
Democracy 


AS WE HAVE SEEN, THE LATE 1950's BROUGHT a Clear trend toward 
representative democracy in Latin America. The dictatorships of 
Peron, Rojas Pinilla, Pérez Jiménez and Batista in Argentina, 
Colombia, Venezuela and Cuba were overthrown by revolutions. 
In Peru the dictator, Odria, stepped down voluntarily, permitting 
the restoration of democracy. If he had not, a revolution would 
have erupted. 

As the 1960 decade opens, 15 out of the 20 Latin American 
republics have governments of their free choice. Of the five others, 
the Dominican Republic and Paraguay live under the tight dic- 
tatorships of Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina and 
General Alfredo Stroessner respectively. Nicaragua has had no 
democratic elections since the assassination in 1956 of its dictator, 
General Anastasio Somoza, but his son, President Luis A. Somoza 
Debayle, has sought to liberalize the regime. Haiti has under 
President Francois Duvalier a system that approaches dictatorship. 


Democracy: How Pure? 

But it is in revolutionary Cuba, where the regime of Premier 
Fidel Castro has replaced the dictatorship of General Fulgencio 
Batista, ostensibly in the name of democracy, that the trend toward 
representative government has been broken. Dr. Castro has made 
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up his mind that his social revolution cannot develop under a 
democratic system—in the light of his initial excesses he is proba- 
bly right about it—and he has decreed that talk of elections in the 
foreseeable future is counterrevolutionary. Castro speaks vaguely 
of elections within four to ten years, and propounds the theory 
that the crowds applauding him in public squares represent a 
purer form of democracy than the elective process. In fact, he 
declared on one occasion, the new Cuban democracy is even more 
pure than democracy in ancient Greece. 

The purity of democracy elsewhere in Latin America is also 
relative in practice, at least by the standards of the United States 
or those of Western Europe. Various sets of circumstances account 
for this in the different republics. It is evidently too much 
to expect that the Anglo-Saxon concept of democracy can be 
directly transplanted in Latin America, which lacks the demo- 
cratic traditions of the West and is still in the early stages of 
economic development, even though most of the region’s consti- 
tutions are modeled on that of the United States, and be made 
to work in a similar pattern. Political immaturity, educational 
deficiencies, and immense social and economic problems make 
Western-type democracy unattainable for the’ time being. 
Indeed, certain Latin American political theorists, both of the 
left and of the right, contend that Latin America’s realities, 
including its tropical environment and the temperament of its 
peoples, exclude forever Jeffersonian democracy from the southern 
part of the Western Hemisphere and that, instead, new systems 
better fitted to its conditions must be evolved. 


New Patterns of Democracy 

Aside from Cuba, however, most of the republics have sought 
to preserve a form of representative democracy with such impro- 
visations and allowances for local conditions as seem required. 
In signing the 1948 Bogota Charter of the Organization of 
American States, which represents a constitution for the Western 
Hemisphere, all the Latin American republics have committed 
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themselves to the ideal of representative democracy, although the 
governments of several of them have no intention whatsoever of 
putting this ideal into practice. At the emergency conference of 
American foreign ministers at Santiago, Chile, in August 1959, the 
dictator-ruled Dominican Republic, Paraguay and Cuba rather 
cynically signed the Santiago Declaration, which reaffirmed the 
principles of representative democracy and of respect for human 
rights. 

In actuality certain practices even in those Latin American 
republics which are generally regarded as democracies may impress 
Anglo-Saxon observers as unorthodox, to say the least. 


From Mexico to Brazil 


Let us look at several examples. In Mexico presidential elections 
still resemble a Democratic primary in the Deep South of the 
United States. President Adolfo Lépez Mateos, the present in- 
cumbent, like all his predecessors for several decades, had his 
election guaranteed the moment he was selected for the job by 
the all-powerful Party of Revolutionary Institutions. Congres- 
sional elections follow roughly the same pattern. Yet, despite this 
singular practice of representative democracy, Mexico enjoys all 
the democratic freedoms which Western democracies regard as 
essential. 

In Bolivia, President Hernan Siles Zuazo was elected in 1956 
in a reasonably free election, but the opposition is allowed vir- 
tually no participation in the nation’s political life. The press 
does not enjoy full freedom. The fact must be faced, however, 
that the Bolivian government has had to cope with an intermina- 
ble series of conspiracies and uprisings. 

In Colombia, the political system is to be based until 1974 on 
a Liberal-Conservative coalition which provides that the parties 
will alternate in supplying a president of the republic every four 
years. Each time, therefore, the presidential election is to be a 
popular endorsement of the agreement concluded by the two 
parties, which divide seats in the Cabinet and in Congress. Unique 
as this arrangement is, it was sanctioned late in 1957 by a nation- 
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wide plebiscite and later given the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment. This method of government was deemed essential by 
Colombians to put an end to the Liberal-Conservative warfare 
which in 1953 ushered in the dictatorship of General Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla. 

In Venezuela, the three principal parties agreed formally to 
organize a coalition cabinet regardless of which candidate won 
the 1958 elections. The pact, signed several months before the 
elections, was designed to avoid excessive interparty rivalry at a 
time when Venezuela was emerging from the decade-long period 
of military dictatorships. 


Experience in British Guiana 


In British Guiana—a British Crown Colony and, therefore, not 
part politically of Latin America—the British government had to 
step in twice in three years to prevent the strongly leftist People’s 
Progressive party (PPP) from governing although it had gained 
repeated electoral victories. Attempting to grant Guiana self-rule, 
Britain allowed elections to the Legislative Council, from which 
Colony ministers are named, but both in 1953 and in 1957 the 
victory went to Cheddi B. Jagan, the PPP’s leader, who has fol- 
lowed the Communist line. In 1953, Britain landed troops to oust 
Jagan, and in 1957 it appointed enough ex-officio members of the 
Legislative Council to offset the Jagan majority. Although the case 
of British Guiana does not fit directly into the Latin American 
political picture, it underscores the political results of powerful 
social pressures throughout the entire area. 

Ecuador has succeeded in maintaining democratic stability for 
over 12 years, but its political system includes the election of a 
group of “functional senators” from different professional classes 
in addition to the popularly chosen majority of congressmen. 
While this feature, reminiscent of European corporativisms of the 
1930’s—in Italy and Portugal—has not injured Ecuadorean democ- 
racy in any way, it should be noted among the varied democratic 
practices in Latin America. 

Finally, there is the example of Brazil, where absolute political 
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freedom has led to surrender of power by the legislative branch. 
Too busy with politics, Brazilian congressmen in 1959 succeeded 
in producing only one major piece of constructive legislation in 
addition to budgetary and other money-appropriation measures. 
This was a striking failure of democratic processes in a country 
undergoing vast social and economic changes, where elected legis- 
lators abdicated the powers of initiative to the Executive. To 
compound Brazil’s political difficulties, the failure of the Congress 
to pass needed legislation has tied the hands of the Executive. 


Struggle Between Moderates and Leftists 


These are some of the forms which democracy has taken in 
Latin America, and which underlie the political interplay of forces 
marked by the sharpening conflict between the middle-of-the-road 
moderates and the surging left-wing elements. 

With the exception of Cuba and Bolivia, the moderate and 
right-wing groups hold control of governments. These groups are 
based in industry and commerce—the “‘conservative classes” —and 
in the growing middle classes. They are shored up by the power 
of the Roman Catholic Church and of the military. Only in Cuba 
has the military lost this stabilizing role. There Fidel Castro first 
destroyed the old army, then replaced it with his highly political 
“rebel army,” the fountainhead of the regime’s radical policies. 
In Bolivia, militias of the National Revolutionary Movement 
(MNR) wield considerably more power than the weakened, shat- 
tered army. In Brazil, the officer corps has been increasingly 
infiltrated by nationalistically minded men, a number of them 
leaning toward leftist politics. On the whole, however, the Bra- 
zilian armed forces still remain a moderate, middle-of-the-road 
influence. 

To retain their position of command in the face of growing 
social pressures favoring left-wing parties, Latin America’s mod- 
erates and conservatives have gone into startling alliances and 
acts of strange political bedfellowship. How long these expedients 
will suffice to ward off leftist influence is one of the chief political 
questions in Latin America. 
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Strange Political Bedfellows 


For example, Brazil’s President Juscelino Kubitschek, a moder- 
ate, whose Social Democratic party (PSD) represents big business 
and industrial interests, had to join hands in 1955 with the Bra- 
zilian Labor party (PTB) of Joao Goulart, now Brazil's vice- 
president, to win the elections. The Labor party, an amorphous 
conglomeration of moneyed groups and extreme leftists, is, in 
turn, infiltrated by the Communists. Goulart has been inciting 
strikes that Kubitschek has been trying to put down. 

This odd coalition, involving division of patronage, may con- 
tinue if War Minister Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott, the 
official candidate, is elected in October 1960. Lott already has the 
support of the Communists—unsolicited, he says—and will be 
backed by the Labor party, which again supplied Goulart for the 
vice-presidency. 

In Argentina, President Frondizi won the 1958 elections with 
the support of peronistas, Communists and neofascists. A man 
with a long record of nationalism and leftist causes, he turned out 
to be a stubborn moderate, and most of his extremist supporters 
have turned against him. 

In Peru, President Manuel Prado, a conservative and an aristo- 
crat, owed his 1956 election to the backing of the leftist APRA 
party against a leftist opponent of different views. To this day, 
the Prado regime leans on APRA’s support. 

In Venezuela, President Betancourt, traditionally a leftist, has 
found it necessary to govern the country as a moderate despite 
the pressure of the extreme left-wing faction of his AD party, of 
some of his allies in the coalition and of the Communists. 

In Chile, where President Alessandri sought no strange alli- 
ances, his 1958 victory over a leftist coalition was won by a narrow 
margin. 


Role of Communists 


Throughout Latin America the Communist parties, legal in 
some countries, illegal but tolerated in others, have allied them- 
selves with ultranationalists and social protest groups, often seeing 
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their own policies embraced by them. Nowhere do the Commu- 
nists seek to operate openly and preach their own doctrines, 
preferring for the time being to work behind the facade of other 
groups. The Communists have been immensely successful in Cuba, 
but their skillful infiltration and influence are also being increas- 
ingly felt elsewhere. The Catholic Church, which is liberalizing 
its policies and reaching out more and more into the field of social 
action, still stands as a powerful deterrent to communism in 
Latin America, at least where the Communist presence can be 
clearly identified. 

Thus Latin America has demonstrated in recent years its desire 
to free itself from dictatorships and follow the path toward repre- 
sentative democracy. Most of its governments, however, have taken 
the position that freedom must be secured from within and not 
from the outside. This attitude is determined by the region’s 
traditional attachment to the doctrine of nonintervention by one 
or more states in the affairs of others. While most of the area’s gov- 
ernments, including those resulting from antidictatorial revolu- 
tions at home, would be unquestionably happy to see the end of 
dictatorships in the Dominican Republic and Paraguay, they are 
not prepared to assist openly in the demise of these dictatorships. 
They have feared that once the principle of nonintervention is 
violated, even in the best of causes, it could create a precedent 
fraught with unpredictable and dangerous consequences. 


Freedom — but Without Intervention 


The reaffirmation of the nonintervention policy, adopted at the 
Santiago conference of foreign ministers in August 1959, marked 
the climax—or, perhaps, the letdown—of the antidictatorial cam- 
paigns which raged during 1959, particularly in the Caribbean. 
The Santiago declaration shattered the expectations that the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere would join in condemning 
the Trujillo dictatorship in the Dominican Republic and in 
helping to bring about its downfall. 

Cuba and Venezuela, the latter rather half-heartedly, were the 
only nations which actively urged strong action against Trujillo. 
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Cuba and, to a much lesser extent, Venezuela, had assisted the 
Dominican exiles in staging abortive landings in the Dominican 
Republic in June 1959, and had later enforced measures designed 
to isolate the land of Trujillo. But when they came to plead their 
case in Santiago their efforts met with silence, broken only by 
pious hopes that democracy would some day dawn in that Car- 
ibbean republic. Generalissimo Trujillo, who in mid-1959 had 
faced serious danger, emerged at least temporarily strengthened 
from the attempt to overthrow him with outside aid—only to face 
a more serious crisis in 1960, when he incurred the condemnation 
of the Roman Catholic Church for large-scale arrests, and pres- 
sures against him mounted again. 

An ironic aspect of the Santiago debate was that Latin America 
refused to take any action against dictatorships when it had an 
opportunity to do so, despite its long record of attacks on the 
United States for tolerating dictatorships in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. At the same time, disapproval of the Cuban- inspired and 
-aided attempts to oust the Somoza regime in Nicaragua through 
invasions from abroad was expressed. When Paraguayan exiles 
attempted a Christmas-time invasion of their Stroessner-dominated 
country in 1959, Latin America watched their failure in embar- 
rassed silence. 


Record of OAS 

With all these events under way, 1959 was a year of supreme 
test for the Organization of American States and, on balance, the 
OAS gave a fairly good account of itself. The very existence of its 
peacemaking mechanism discouraged the threatened hostilities 
in various parts of the boiling Caribbean. The OAS provided a 
forum for the reaffirmation of inter-American doctrines and prin- 
ciples. And, also in 1959, the OAS launched an effort, still regarded 
as slow and unsatisfactory by many governments, to complement 
its political functions with economic and social activities designed 
to meet the new needs of the Western Hemisphere. 

Following a series of preliminary conferences, the OAS em- 
barked on a survey of Latin America’s development requirements 
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which was to serve as the basis for future cooperative programs to 
improve the region’s living standards. The blueprints for these 
programs were to be reviewed at the full inter-American confer- 
ence of foreign ministers at Quito, Ecuador, in February 1960, but 
the meeting was postponed for a variety of political reasons. 


Ecuador-Peru Border Dispute 

One of these reasons, incidentally, pointed to a basic inade- 
quacy of the OAS—its inability to settle the border dispute be- 
tween Ecuador and Peru, which dates back to their undeclared 
war of 1941. The new frontier, which deprived Ecuador of con- 
siderable territory, was drawn in 1942 by a Brazilian arbiter, and 
a four-nation commission was named by the Pan-American Union, 
predecessor of the OAS, to guarantee the implementation of his 
decisions. Then, the inter-American system virtually washed its 
hands of the whole affair. 

Eighteen years have elapsed, and the two countries have still 
failed to agree on the border line. Ecuador has contended that the 
discovery of a new river course in the disrupted area invalidated 
some of the arbiter’s findings. Peru has rejected this thesis. The 
result has been a deadlock, accompanied by continuing hostility 
between the two countries and armament programs on both sides. 
Finally, Peru indicated that it would not attend the 1960 Quito 
conference unless the 1942 frontier line was confirmed by the 
commission of guarantors. With the knowledge that the Commu- 
nists planned to try to disrupt the parley, using the border dispute 
as an excuse, although it did not appear on the agenda, Ecuador 
sought postponement of the conference, justifying its decision by 
the pressures of its election campaign and the fact that the con- 
ference buildings would not be ready on time. 


Race in Armaments 

The Ecuador-Peruvian dispute also emphasized the acceleration 
of the armaments race in Latin America, which, aside from other 
considerations, is absorbing as much as 25 percent of national 
budgets in many of the republics. This is a situation the OAS 
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usually politely ignores and the United States has not done much 
to discourage. 

Despite their common destiny and their solidarity on a vast 
range of issues, the Latin American republics are not free of 
historical, political or economic rivalries. And it would be more 
than human for them not to differ. Most of the time these resent- 
ments are dormant or conveniently hidden behind the facade of 
diplomatic niceties. But, on occasions, they come to the surface. 
Such was the case in late 1959 when Chile proposed a reduction 
of armaments in the region, and suggested a special conference of 
foreign ministers on this topic. 

Immediate agreement in principle was the response of Latin 
American countries, but within days charges and countercharges 
began to fly between Chile and Ecuador on the one side and Peru 
on the other as to who is more guilty of an “armaments race.” 
Historically, Chile fears any arming by Peru because it thinks the 
Peruvians may have in the back of their minds the idea of a 
revenge for the war of 1879-83, which they lost to the Chileans. 
Chile also takes unkindly to purchases of new weapons by Argen- 
tina with which it has a continuing string of border disputes in the 
sub-Antarctic regions. When Brazil purchased an aircraft carrier 
from Britain, Argentina immediately did likewise, and the muted 
talk of old rivalries returned to the fore. Colombia and Vene- 
zuela have a dormant disagreement over a Caribbean peninsula, 
and Bogota and Caracas watch each other’s arms orders. And so 
the arms race goes on. 


Role of the Military 


The likelihood of a war in South America is extremely remote— 
but the revolutionary potentials in the Caribbean could result in 
a flare-up of hostilities. In all countries, however, historical rival- 
ries provide a handy excuse for the generals and admirals who 
want to see their armies and navies achieve the greatest possible 
strength. Since plans for the defense of the Western Hemisphere 
in another world war do not envisage the use of the quite obsolete 
Latin American armies—the emphasis is on naval task forces for 
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antisubmarine warfare and coastal air and surface patrols and 
convoys—the ambitions of military leaders are largely affected by 
domestic political considerations. 

Although most of the Latin American military in recent years 
have built a solid record of supporting the new democratic institu- 
tions in their countries—they helped the antidictatorial revolu- 
tions to triumph in Argentina, Colombia and Venezuela—they 
have not abdicated their role in domestic politics. As a rule, they 
are content to act as guardians of political and democratic 
stability, a striking change of attitude since the days not so long 
ago when they were the mainstay of dictatorships. But, for that 
very reason, these military leaders feel that the strength of their 
establishments must be maintained—to put down any possible 
subversive movements as well as for prestige. 


Military Influence 


The influence of the military in policy-making is usually great 
enough to secure for them generous slices of national budgets, 
both for the maintenance of the armies, navies and air forces, and 
for the procurement of new weapons. Few of the civilian govern- 
ments risk refusing their demands, great as the strain may be on 
the countries’ economies. 

The United States, tied to most of the republics by military 
assistance pacts, makes a certain amount of military hardware 
available to them and usually supplies training and advisory 
missions. Our official policy is to provide weapons and supporting 
equipment for Western Hemisphere defense programs and for 
assuring domestic peace. In theory, United States arms cannot be 
used for the repression of political movements. But in practice 
they often are, for it is impossible to control their use effectively. 

Thus, United States weapons were supplied to General Batista 
in Cuba until March 1958, largely because of the Pentagon’s in- 
sistence. The Dominican Republic was also receiving arms at that 
time. Subsequently, an embargo was established on all shipments 
of arms to the tense Caribbean area. 

By and large, however, United States military equipment made 
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available to Latin America through aid programs tends to be 
obsolete, is not provided in excessive quantities and is usually 
made up of small items—nothing larger than tanks and destroyers. 


Armament Expenditures 


To obtain bigger and better hardware, Latin American gen- 
erals and admirals press their governments to obtain funds for 
outright purchases in the United States and elsewhere. As we 
have seen, their requests are granted most of the time. Brazil has 
spent $22 million on an aircraft carrier, and Argentina only 
slightly less on the carrier it purchased. Peru had four modern 
submarines built in the United States a few years ago and, late in 
1959, purchased two British cruisers despite the government's 
austerity program. In 1959 Argentina bought 28 Sabrejets in the 
United States. Cuba and the Dominican Republic are buying 
modern arms wherever they can and paying whatever prices are 
asked. 

Despite this strengthening of Latin American naval and air 
armories, for whatever reasons, it has not been possible thus far 
to fit them into any seriously coordinated plan of Western Hemi- 
sphere defense on the lines of the missions assigned to the in- 
dividual countries by the Inter-American Defense Board. 

While there is a newly created United States Navy South 
Atlantic Command at Trinidad, mostly a paper organization, 
intrahemisphere politics until recently prevented the emergence 
of real international cooperation in the region, although naval 
units of the Latin American countries did exercise individually 
with the United States Navy in antisubmarine warfare and other 
programs. In March, however, the first inter-American maneuvers 
—Exercise Banyan Tree II—were held, involving 5,000 troops and 
150 aircraft of the United States, Brazil, Panama, Colombia, Chile 
and Peru. The question of command has been one of the deter- 
rents to such joint operations. Latin America and the OAS are 
still far from the spirit of collaboration achieved in Europe 
through NATO, the Common Market and other common schemes. 
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Economic and 
Social Trends: 


Poverty and Unrest 


ECONOMICALLY, LATIN AMERICA REMAINS divided into almost as 
many separate compartments as there are republics. Many of them 
produce the same commodities, vying with each other to place 
them on the world market, and depend on imports from the 
outside. The trade among them is negligible, compared to their 
commercial dealings with other parts of the world, especially if 
oil shipments from Venezuela and the refinery ports of the Dutch 
West Indies, handled by the big oil companies, are excluded from 
the totals. 


Duplications of Products 


It would seem evident that the grandiose plans and hopes for 
joint economic development, such as the “Operation Pan-Ameri- 
ca” scheme put forth in 1958 by Brazil’s President Kubitschek, 
will be hamstrung so long as Latin America’s compartmentaliza- 
tion remains a fact. Relying heavily on capital investments from 
abroad, particularly from the United States, Western Hemisphere 
planners must be careful to avoid the duplication of heavy in- 
dustry projects in several neighboring countries if substantial 
benefits from each investment are to accrue to as many of the 
republics as possible. Heretofore, however, the trend has been 
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toward such duplications, especially in the steel industry, the 
badge of achievement for a developing nation. 

What is true of the steel industry also applies to a number 
of consumer industries, ranging from automobiles to textiles and 
pharmaceuticals. It applies equally, in a sense, to mining and 
agriculture insofar as the race to plant or mine as much as possible 
of the same thing results in market gluts which bring prices 
tumbling down. Thus coffee is produced by 15 Latin American 
republics and cane sugar by ten of them, not counting the West 
Indian producers. Four of the countries are major cotton 
producers. 

The global coffee overproduction is so great—in 1959 Brazil, 
the world’s largest producer, had a record crop that was double 
its sales—that a World Coffee Agreement was finally worked out in 
September 1959 between Latin American producers and African 
ones in the French Community and Cameroon establishing export 
quotas for each. This agreement was the outgrowth of an earlier 
Latin American coffee pact, the first truly cooperative economic 
undertaking in the Western Hemisphere. The United States, not 
a party to either agreement, played a major role, however, in 
bringing them about. The weakness of these pacts, perhaps an 
unavoidable one, was that they made no provision for acreage 
controls, thus failing to provide measures for a fundamental solu- 
tion of the coffee problem. 


Importance of Europe 


In the case of sugar, the prosperity of Latin American producers 
is largely tied to the conditions of the European markets which, 
in turn, are subject to their own beet sugar production. A sizable 
portion of Latin American production enters the United States 
under the quota provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948. Despite the 
constant reaffirmations of Latin American solidarity, the sugar- 
producing republics fight hard for higher percentages of the 
United States import quota. When the possibility arose in 1959 
that for political reasons the United States Congress might cut 
down the huge Cuban quota of over 3 million tons a year, lobby- 
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ists for a number of fellow Latin American producers moved for- 
ward hopefully to gain what they could from Cuba’s possible 
loss. 

Latin America was also caught in recent years in the middle 
of the world oil glut, but for long-range economic and political 
reasons every republic even suspecting the existence of oil on 
its territory strove to establish or expand production. Oil and 
fuel imports by Latin American countries represent a heavy 
drain on their dollar resources and, therefore, self-sufficiency in 
petroleum has become the goal wherever possible. 


Prospects for Common Market 


While the need for diversification in basic production remains 
Latin America’s principal unsolved problem today, as it has for 
the past 50 years, it is also becoming evident that an immense 
potential market for Latin American products exists within Latin 
America itself if physical and bureaucratic obstacles can be 
removed. 

This prospect gave birth to the idea of a Latin American com- 
mon market, patterned after the Common Market of Europe. 
Pushed hard by the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA), this idea has already resulted in two 
pacts. The first, signed by El Salvador, Honduras and Guatemala 
on February 6, provides for an immediate common market for 
most goods produced within the area and sets a 5-year maximum 
deadline for the establishment of a complete customs union. It 
is hoped that other Central American countries will adopt this 
treaty. The second pact was signed on February 18 by Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay, which agreed 
to establish an incipient free trade area among themselves, to be 
put into effect gradually over a period of 12 years. 

The eventual goal of the common market planners is to assure 
the free flow of goods throughout Latin America, with the com- 
mercial exchanges paid for through a currency clearing house 
system along the lines of the European Payments Union. The 
Latin American common market presupposes that the participat- 
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ing republics would not seek to develop the same types of 
production, and would aim, instead, at making their economies 
complement each other. 

It is recognized that perhaps 20 years will elapse before this 
common market can fully come into being. Transportation facili- 
ties within the region are still so inadequate that in many instances 
it is cheaper and quicker for a west coast republic to purchase 
certain goods in the United States than, say, in Brazil or Argen- 
tina. The advent of new roads and railroads is, therefore, necessary 
to provide channels for the flow of goods, as is the expansion of 
a Latin American merchant marine. 


Payments Union Needed 

It is also hard to think of a European-type common market so 
long as Latin America’s industrial growth remains spotty and 
uneven. For this a full-fledged payments union is needed. In all 
these fields common market advocates have kept running into a 
great deal of reluctance and foot-dragging by governments, busi- 
nessmen and industries to accept certain temporary sacrifices for 
the sake of future common welfare. 

Seen as a whole, the Latin American problem at the beginning 
of the new decade is to diversify the exportable production of 
commodities, increase the badly lagging output of foodstuffs and 
develop industry. These achievements, however, hinge on the 
creation and expansion of the transportation network, the growth 
of irrigation and power installations and the availability of credit 
for all such undertakings. On the human side, better health, 
better food and better education are prerequisites for all economic 
development programs. 


The Vicious Circle 


If speedy economic development of Latin America is vital to 
the raising of living standards so as to avert social explosions 
threatened by the tremendous growth of population, it is also 
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necessary to improve the quality of the existing human element 
in order to assure the success of the “revolution of development.” 
In a sense, then, Latin America finds itself in a vicious circle. If 
this circle is to be broken, it must be attacked on many fronts at 
the same time. | 
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The principal weapon in fighting underdevelopment, aside 
from sound planning, and a weapon which is still frequently lack- 
ing, is capital investment. But so great are Latin America’s needs 
that, using poetic license, it can be said that the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars flowing to the region seem to be sucked into a 
bottomless ocean. 


Inflation: Dangerous Game 


Native capital is chronically scarce, and such resources as are 
available are promptly dissipated by the inflation that rages in 
much of Latin America. A few countries, notably Brazil, have 
sought to finance rapid development through deliberately tol- 
erated inflation—that is, through massive currency printings to 
pay for the projects—but this is a dangerous game, which threatens 
social unrest on the part of peoples who are reluctant to see their 
present-day income diluted and cheapened for the sake of future 
national grandeur. 

With a few exceptions, national budgets run annual deficits 
just in trying to make ends meet and to promote some essential 
development projects. There are then no funds left for basic 
enterprises, such as roads, dams, power stations, railroads or 
ports. Domestic private capital, which is slow in forming, is not 
available for this type of undertaking and neither is foreign 
private capital. No other nation has even considered embarking 
on a scheme of the scope of Brasilia, the new capital of Brazil, 
which the government is erecting as a crash program to inject new 
life into its hinterland. 


Sharp Price Fluctuations 

The income of all the republics is affected by price fluctuations 
in world markets and in the demand and prices for their exported 
commodities. These exports are vital in financing domestic devel- 
opment because they provide the dollars and other currencies for 
the importation of industrial and other equipment. In Brazil, it is 
coffee that pays for the country’s industrialization and general 
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development; in Chile it is copper; in Peru, copper, lead and zinc; 
in Venezuela, oil; in the Caribbean republics, sugar. 

A drop in exports or prices—for reasons that the producing 
countries cannot even hope to control—means deficits, the aban- 
donment of some projects, or inflationary money issues, as in the 
case of Brazil. As it turned out, 1959 was a good year for coffee, 
cocoa and sugar, and a reasonably good one for most of Latin 
America’s minerals. But since nobody can predict the condition 
of the world markets this year or next, long-term planning is 
virtually futile. 


Venezuela's Oil Wealth 


A special situation is that of Venezuela, which is assured for an 
indefinite time of large oil revenues. There, budget expenditures 
for acutely needed basic social and economic projects have been 
sharply curtailed by the need to pay the immense debt—not too 
far from $1 billion—left by the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship ousted 
in the 1958 revolution. For a decade, Venezuela’s military rulers 
have been squandering their country’s vast resources without even 
making a dent in the agglomeration of its real problems: educa- 
tion, agriculture and health. The result is a social volcano smoking 
menacingly in a landscape of huge, undistributed wealth. And 
Venezuela’s oil sales may be adversely affected in the future by the 
expansion of Middle East oil output and the entrance of Sahara 
and North African oil into world markets. 

The Dominican Republic, another prosperous land, distorted 
its budget and slowed down its development schemes in 1959 by 
large expenditures for the purchase of weapons to defend itself 
from the repetition of the midsummer invasions aimed at the 
overthrow of Generalissimo Trujillo. 

Cuba, in the midst of the Castro revolution, is in the process 
of switching to a state-controlled, quasi-socialist economy. Dis- 
couraging private enterprise, particularly foreign investors, 
nationalizing agriculture and industry and embarking on vast 
social welfare programs, Cuba appears to be destined for a long 
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period of the strictest austerity if its own resources are to suffice for 
the visionary ambitions of its rulers. Pessimists fear that, despite 
its sugar wealth, Cuba may see its economy collapse before long. 


Need for Outside Aid 

In general, however, Latin America has to rely on outside aid 
of monumental proportions to see its dreams of speedy develop- 
ment come true. Brazilian proponents of “Operation Pan-Ameri- 
ca” deny that they are asking for a Marshall Plan for Latin 
America, but, in practice, this is what their proposals amount to. 
Fidel Castro has been more blunt. At an economic conference in 
Buenos Aires in May 1959 he proposed that the United States turn 
over $30 billion for the development of the region. 

While the United States made it immediately and amply clear 
that no such resources existed and that no Marshall Plan in Latin 
America was possible, particularly at a time when this country was 
concerned over its own adverse balance of payments and alarming 
outflow of gold, it pointed out that aid on a growing scale has 
been made available. 

In 1958, the Export-Import Bank loaned Latin America nearly 
$500 million. In 1959, in addition to continuing Eximbank lend- 
ing, the United States invested $450 million as its share in the 
$1 billion resources of the newly created Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. Additional funds came from the Development Loan 
Fund and from other government appropriations. Current sup- 
plies of excess commodities, on a loan basis, ran into nine-figure 
sums. 

On the international level World Bank expenditures have aver- 
aged close to one hundred million dollars annually on project 
loans to Latin American republics. The International Monetary 
Fund, usually in concert with private United States banks and the 
United States Treasury, has provided additional hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to help straighten out balance-of-payment deficits, 
often an indirect form of financing imports essential for develop- 
ment projects. 
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Private Investment High 


Exceeding this public sector assistance, private foreign capital 
continued to flow toward Latin America at a generous rate despite 
nationalistic trends and threats of expropriations. At the end of 
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1959, United States private investments in Latin America stood at 
well over $9 billion, about $1 billion more than the year before. 
Total United States investment in Latin America—government 
and private—exceeded $13 billion. 

With high returns on capital and the enticing prospects of 
an ever-expanding market, investments from Europe and Japan 
also have come easily. West German capital has gone into Brazil's 
heavy industry and automotive plants. The Japanese are financing 
shipyards and a steel mill there. Some French private capital, 
driven out of Indochina and North Africa, has begun to find a 
haven in Latin America. 

European manufacturers and contractors have offered equip- 
ment and skills on long and easy terms where United States 
businessmen have refused to go or have been outbid. In Argentina, 
United States and European groups have joined hands in a vast, 
billion-dollar project to develop its oil resources. Even the Soviet 
Union has given some assistance. 


Soviet Economic Impact 


The Soviet economic impact, or infiltration, of Latin America, 
in spite of much touting, has failed to amount to much. Aside 
from the Argentina oil project, Russia did sign a three-year 
agreement with Brazil late in 1959, providing for a two-way 
exchange of goods totaling only $208 million. It bought much of 
Uruguay’s wool, some Argentine meat and, along with Communist 
China, substantial quantities of Cuban sugar in transactions that 
preceded the advent of the Castro revolution. In February 1960 
Soviet First Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan, while visiting 
Cuba, signed an agreement with Castro to buy 5 million tons of 
sugar (less 575,000 tons already purchased) over a 5-year period 
and to give Cuba $100 million in credits at 2.5 percent interest 
over a 12-year period. The U.S.S.R. will pay Cuba for the sugar 
only partly in currency (20 percent) and will credit the remainder 
in rubles. Russia has agreed to pay the world price for the sugar, 
although its earlier purchases were slightly below it. The United 
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States has been annually subsidizing Cuba in the amount of $100 
million by buying over 3 million tons of sugar at well over 5 
cents a pound. 

All in all, impressive as Latin America’s development has been 
since World War II and impressive as the current investments 
are, hardly a scratch has been made on the surface of its economic 
problems. 

The new industries everywhere are absorbing more and more 
workers who usually see their living standards rise—at least until 
inflation demonstrates that these improvements are often illusory. 
But the annual growth of the total labor force, stimulated by the 
soaring increase in the population rate and compounded by the 
exodus from rural to urban areas, still results in greater and 
greater unemployment or underemployment. 

And this is where the economic problem becomes the social 
and the human problem. The problem includes a pitiful annual 
income for large families, illiteracy, undernourishment, squalid 
housing, consisting of huts and shacks, in remote villages as well 
as in the slums of great modern cities. The contrasts between the 
“haves” and the “have-nots” in Latin America are becoming more 
sharply etched. 

Even without the always present agitation—by Communists and 
by politicians who think they stand to gain from social ferment 
—all the ingredients of profound unrest remain present. The year 
1959 saw strikes and riots, spontaneous and organized, and a 
pronounced shift to the left in most of the republics. 

This social protest is more and more often translated into 
growing currents of ultranationalism, jingoism and chauvinism. 
And sooner or later a foreign scapegoat needs to be found for 
domestic ills. 


Progress in Culture 


While engaged in a political, economic, social and nationalist 
upsurge, Latin America has also produced an important develop- 
ment in the field of culture. Although its elites have always been 
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sensitive to cultural trends, especially those coming from Europe, 
interest and participation in cultural efforts have been recently 
spreading to widening circles of the population. The advent of 
television in a half-dozen Latin American republics has played a 
part in this process by beginning to popularize good music and 
serious theatre at the same time that it has been catering to more 
frivolous tastes. 

Growing literacy has increased the market for books and this 
has encouraged writers—both those engaged in producing pure 
literature and those who give vent to the prose of social protest. 
Book fairs in large Latin American cities are a striking illustration 
of this trend. From Mexico to Caracas, from Buenos Aires to Rio, 

there has been a minor revolution in the theatre, in performances 
a of foreign works as well as in the experimental productions of 
ts native plays. Rio and Sao Paulo have been invaded in recent years 
by “pocket theatres,” a local version of the off-Broadway shows. i 
Young Brazilian playwrights have been developing their own r 
realistic school, largely influenced by Eugene O'Neill and Arthur 
Miller, and to a lesser degree by Tennessee Williams. 
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Nationalism 


NATIONALISM, POLITICAL OR ECONOMIC, is not a novelty in Latin 
America. In its more extreme forms it has frequently manifested 
itself throughout the entire period of independence of the 20 
republics. 


Target: United States 


In most cases, nationalism has been directed against the United 
States, primarily because of this country’s physical presence in 
Latin America—military in the days of the Marines’ landings in 
Central America and in the Caribbean, then economic through 
widespread American enterprises—and always because of its im- 
mense influence on the fate of Latin America. In the case of Cuba, 
which was late in winning its freedom, resentment against Spain 
was transferred to the United States. 

It is virtually impossible to disassociate economic from political 
nationalism. The two blend and merge, one begetting the other. 
Extreme acts of economic nationalism—such as the expropriations 
of foreign, and particularly United States, companies—have 
usually been accompanied by or have resulted from social stress 
or from political situations when sentiment against the United 
States—known as anti-Yankeeism—was especially exacerbated. 
Similarly, movements of social reform have often brought along 
hostility against foreign investments and corporations. 
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Wave of Expropriations 

The most celebrated milestone of this ultranationalism was the 
expropriation of foreign oil companies in Mexico on March 18, 
1938. The Mexican-American General Agreement of November 
19, 1941 brought some compensation to United States oil com- 
panies, but the deed was done, and never again have foreign 
groups returned to invest in Mexican oil. 

In 1938 Bolivia also expropriated foreign oil companies. But, 
by 1956, the three-year-old government of the Nationalist Revo- 
lutionary Movement (MNR) was forced to open the country 
again to foreign oil concessions as it sought to avoid economic 
collapse. 

Under the rule of Perén, Argentina purchased the British- 
owned railways, and the cost of this transaction was one of the 
terrible blows the dictator dealt to his country’s finances and 
economy. Subsequently, Perén simply seized Uniied States-owned 
power plants. Settlement for these plants was made only after 
President Frondizi took office. 

Acts of discrimination or even persecution of foreign economic 
interests, sometimes brief and at other times sustained, have 
occurred in practically every Latin American country at one 
stage or another. They failed, however, to discourage foreign 
capitalists, a hardy and stubborn lot, and the curve of investments 
in Latin America has not stopped rising. 

Oil expropriations in Mexico did not prevent investors from 
placing their capital in other Mexican enterprises. The oil com- 
panies had no hesitation about returning to Bolivia when the 
door was thrown open again. No sooner was a settlement reached 
in Argentina for the seized power plants than the American com- 
pany owning them expanded its investments there. Oil and 
industrial investments have streamed to Argentina under the 
Frondizi regime. 


New, Harsher Nationalism 
These were the inevitable accidents in the long history of asso- 
ciation between foreign capital and Latin America and, as such, 
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were usually taken in stride. But in recent years a new pattern of 
nationalism has begun to take hold. Ranging from moderate 
spokesmen who urge buyers of goods to favor the domestic in- 
dustry over foreign imports to the extremists who call for open 
warfare against foreign economic interests, as is happening in 
Cuba, this nationalism is acquiring deep political roots and, in a 
way, is becoming part of the Latin American socio-political revolu- 
tion of our times. 

This nationalism is encouraged and exploited by Communists 
and other groups that are engaged in anti-United States activities. 
The presence of United States business in Latin America is 
described as “economic imperialism,” although, curiously, these 
accusations are rarely made against European concerns. The old 
cries of “Wall Street monopolies” and “Yankee trusts” have been 
revived by skilled propagandists and, in many instances, have been 
taken up by non-Communists as well. 


Cold War Weapon 


In the context of world affairs, Latin American nationalism 
has become a weapon in the cold war—or, at least, a powerful 
effort is being made to turn it into one. Sincere, well-meaning 
nationalists are being caught in this maelstrom of confused ideas 
deliberately planted by interested groups. 

Most of the governments cater to this nationalism and tolerate 
it. Candidates for political office seldom fail to include nationalism 
in their platforms—only a very few have the courage to protest 
against its excesses. Yet in many of the republics the responsible 
press and public opinion have warned against this extremist senti- 
ment, which is being used by Communist groups as a political 
Trojan horse. 

For example, in Brazil the operations of the Superior Institute 
of Brazilian Studies (ISEB) are financed out of the national bud- 
get. ISEB is the theoretical center of ultranationalistic planning, 
with its influence radiating widely into vital areas of the ad- 
ministration. President Kubitschek, who has steered a delicate 
middle course between efforts to check extreme nationalism and 
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political reluctance to condemn it altogether, has made a practice 
of officiating every year at ISEB graduating exercises. 


Growth of State Control 

In practice, the nationalistic pressure has strengthened the 
tendency, normal in any underdeveloped country, to give the state 
a growing role in directing and policing the economy. In Brazil, 
where the question of oil is emotional as well as political and 
economic, the state runs the petroleum industry alongside a num- 
ber of other important industries, including the Volta Redonda 
steel mills, the largest in Latin America. 

In contrast to the government’s encouragement of foreign 
capital, nationalistic congressmen, working through the important 
if still amorphous Nationalist Parliamentary Front, have spon- 
sored bills to curtail profit remittances by foreign companies and 
to cancel the charters of foreign banks in the country. Some of 
the key figures of the Kubitschek regime are advocating these 
policies. 

In the southernmost state of Rio Grande do Sul, the local 
government in 1959 seized the power plant owned by a United 
States company. When the American ambassador deplored this 
act in a speech, the state legislature voted to condemn him. An 
attempt to seize a power plant of the same company in the state 
of Minas Gerais was averted only through President Kubitschek’s 
intervention. 

When Brazil was hit by meat shortages late in 1959, pressure 
arose to nationalize foreign-owned meat-packing plants. This 
seemed like a politically attractive form of finding a foreign 
scapegoat for a domestic shortcoming. 

In 1957 nationalistic pressure forced the cancellation of a 
United States-Brazilian agreement on atomic materials and, inter- 
mittently, the United States is under attack for allegedly harming 
Brazil’s wheat production by supplying wheat surpluses on a loan 
basis, although the wheat was requested by the Brazilian govern- 
ment. 
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‘Going It Alone’ Doctrine 


In essence, ultranationalism can be defined as a doctrine of 
“going it alone” in the economic field despite the recognized 
impossibility for Brazil and most of Latin America to do so. In 
1959 Brazil broke off loan talks with the International Monetary 
Fund rather than accept its recommendations for austerity 
financial programs. This was done with the applause of ultra- 
nationalists and Communists. 

In the field of petroleum, Brazil has stuck to its state monopoly 
of Petrobras, keeping the door tightly shut to the entry of foreign 
capital, and, to the surprise of many high United States officials, 
has made a reasonable success of its oil operations. 

Venezuela, which has prospered by the work of foreign oil 
companies, is now planning to form a state petroleum corporation 
as a sop to the rising clamor of its nationalists. 

While Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia and Peru let foreign capi- 
tal look for oil and produce it side by side with their state enter- 
prises, Chile still limits the potentially rich oil areas in its extreme 
southern regions to the government monopoly. 

But if the Latin American dislike of foreign companies is an old 
and traditional sentiment, partly based on the cavalier practices 
of the oil companies in earlier days, it is now also affecting power 
and other utilities enterprises. The idea is becoming implanted in 
Latin American minds that utilities should belong to the countries 
where they operate, even though capital and know-how are 
frequently lacking to make such a policy viable. 


Resentment in Panama 


Setting aside the special case of Cuba, where the revolutionary 
regime is bent on imposing a state economy and ultranationalism 
is a political weapon of the revolution as a whole, instances of 
political nationalism are also disturbingly present in other areas 
of Latin America. 

In Panama in 1959 politically inspired anti-United States riots 
found a considerable measure of popular support in the smolder- 
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ing resentment against United States control of the Canal Zone. 
It is true that Panama has signed treaties recognizing United 
States sovereignty in the Zone, but the national resentment is not 
any the less real, and it is aggravated by the economic practices of 
the Canal Zone administration which Panamanians see as injur- 
ing their welfare. 

Elsewhere, anti-United States groups seek to fan popular hos- 
tility against Washington over such issues as the existence of 
military aid agreements. Communist-front organizations work 
overtime to take advantage of this type of situation and labori- 
ously seek to fit nationalism, including honest and _ patriotic 
sentiments for economic emancipation, into an over-all pattern 
of forcing a breach in Latin American relationships with the 
United States. 

At this crucial time in Western Hemisphere developments, the 
problem of dealing with the phenomenon of nationalism has 
become one of the foremost preoccupations of United States policy 
in Latin America. 
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The United States 
and Latin America 


THE DECADE OF THE 1950’s ADDED uP as a whole to one of the most 
negative periods in relations between the United States and Latin 
America. This was largely so because our world-wide preoccupa- 
tions, beginning with the Korean war, seemed to leave Washing- 
ton no time to concern itself seriously with developments in the 
Latin American “backyard.” Democratic Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson and even more his Republican successor John Foster 
Dulles had very little interest in Latin America, and for most of 
the decade United States policies in the region followed the line 
of least resistance, relegating Latin America very definitely to a 
secondary place within the framework of global affairs. 

Despite protestations of friendship and concern, the United 
States took Latin America for granted. Business was done with 
the dictators because this was the easiest thing to do. The legalism 
of recognizing and dealing with governments in effective control 
of their countries overshadowed moral and long-range political 
considerations. 


Neglect of Latin America 


By and large, Washington was content to see Latin America 
follow anti-Communist policies at home and outside the Western 
Hemisphere. It could usually depend on the votes of the Latin 
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American bloc in the United Nations. When a pro-Communist 
regime seized power in Guatemala—a telltale sign of deeper prob- 
lems emerging in the area—Mr. Dulles took a hurried trip to the 
Inter-American Conference in Caracas to urge a resolution against 
the Guatemalan government, but was unwilling to stay on and 
hear what the Latin Americans had to say about their fundamen- 
tal economic and social troubles. 

It is indeed most unfortunate that the era of neglect of Latin 
America—this is the way the Latin Americans have described the 
period—should have come at a time when profound and basic 
+ changes were occurring in the region. 

The impact of the “population explosion” was beginning to be 

felt. The end of the Korean war brought on a crisis in the prices 

r of many commodities, some of which are the lifeblood of Latin 

America. As a result, the region’s many structural faults and dis- 

( tortions emerged with a new sharpness. Brave efforts to launch 

economic development programs brought about inflation. The 

mismanagement of dictatorial regimes added to mounting difh- 
culties. Rising social unrest resulted from all these pressures. 


Loans No Solution 


The United States responded to this situation by increased 
lending to Latin America of money for development projects and 
for adjustment of adverse balances of payments. But, as experience 
soon showed, our loans generally failed to solve any of the region’s 
basic problems because both the United States and most of the 
Latin American governments approached each individual situa- 
tion as an end in itself, without the long-range planning that 
would have permitted the funds to be used in a really construc- 
tive way. 

Brazil, for example, borrowed over $500 million in less than 
five years merely to cover its foreign exchange deficits. In 1959, at 
the end of that period, its deficits were just as heavy as ever, in fact 
even heavier. Many project loans did create new sources of wealth 
in individual areas of the Western Hemisphere but, again, they 
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seldom bore much relationship to the over-all economic problems 
of Latin America. For this the Latin Americans were as much 
to blame as Washington because of their own reluctance to plan 
jointly in earnest. 


U.S. Support of Dictators 


In the political field, the decade brought a revulsion against 
the dictatorships in Latin America and the series of revolutions 
that eliminated five of them in four years. This was a trend which 
the United States government somehow failed to understand fully. 
Our failure in this respect, coupled with unbelievable and avoid- 
able acts of cordiality toward several of the dictators, resulted in 
considerable resentment against the United States. Specific situa- 
tions, such as United States restrictions on imports of certain 
Latin American commodities, especially ores, notably zinc and 
lead, added to the feeling of resentment. 


Change After Nixon Attacks 


The attacks on Vice President Richard M. Nixon during his 
tour of South America in May 1958 were the crest of the anti- 
American wave. Although these attacks were encouraged by Com- 
munists, they nevertheless brought home to the United States— 
and to responsible Latin American leaders—the realities of unrest 
and the dangers of a further deterioration in Western Hemisphere 
relationships. 

The rocks hurled at Mr. Nixon in Lima and Caracas in a way 
marked the turning point in the attitudes of both sides. In the 
18 months following the Nixon incidents new attitudes and 
policies began to emerge, and the advent of the 1960's, if nothing 
else, has emphasized the belated but growing United States 
interest in Latin American affairs, dramatized by President Eisen- 
hower’s good-will visits to Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Uruguay. 


Hemisphere Cooperation Commended 


In the course of 1959, important steps forward were made in 
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the field of Western Hemisphere cooperation. In a sharp change 
of policy the United States agreed to participate in the new, $1 
billion Inter-American Development Bank designed to help Latin 
American development. The funds available to the new lending 
institution are not expected even to begin to solve all the problems 
at hand, but the bank’s importance lies in the fact that it is a 
cooperative undertaking, with 55 percent of the capital provided 
by Latin America. This gives Latin Americans an opportunity to 
work together in trying to solve their problems. 

In the same year, the United States played the “honest broker” 
by assisting the Latin American and many of the African coffee 
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producers to work out an agreement limiting export quotas, 
removing the threat of a price war and helping to shore up 
collapsing prices. In the long run, the existence of the coffee pact 
may be worth more to the Latin Americans than a new armful 
of loans. 


‘Operation Pan-Americo’ 


Most of 1959 was spent on discussions’ about joint economic 
development plans as suggested by Brazil’s President Kubitschek 
in his “Operation Pan-America.” Dr. Kubitschek had urged 
such cooperation as the only deterrent against the perils of 
mounting tensions resulting from Latin America’s underdevelop- 
ment. Although Kubitschek launched his “Operation” immedi- 
ately following the Nixon incidents, he warned that the long-term 
future of Latin America’s relations was at stake in its success. 

Since the United States declared it could not embark on a 
Marshall Plan in Latin America, the concern of the planners was 
to see how best the available resources, both in the United States 
and in their own countries, could be used to start a development 
program of major scope. 

No detailed plan had materialized by the end of the decade— 
“Operation Pan-America” still remained rather vague—but the 
United States, long skeptical about the “Operation,” had com- 
mitted itself to go along with it as far as possible. President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to four South American countries early in 1960 
resulted in a pledge that the United States would henceforth give 
new attention to Latin America’s problem of underdevelopment. 

The creation by President Eisenhower late in 1959 of a special 
eight-man National Advisory Committee on Inter-American 
Relations was an important step forward in developing a serious 
approach to Latin American problems. Headed by Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower and composed of leaders in the fields of business, 
labor and education, the group is to examine all aspects of West- 
ern Hemisphere relationships and will have ready access to the 
White House. Its members accompanied the President on his 
South American trip and had the opportunity of holding round- 
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table talks with their opposite numbers in the four countries 
visited. 


Cuba: Leader of Neutralism 


While considerable progress was thus being achieved in bolster- 
ing United States relations with Latin America, new problems 
were emerging at the same time. 

Cuba has made itself into the hub of anti-Americanism in the 
Western Hemisphere, actively seeking to assume the leadership of 
a neutralist bloc in Latin America. It has proposed a “hunger” 
conference of Latin American and Afro-Asian underdeveloped 
countries to be held in Havana in September 1960, as a major bid 
toward the development of a neutralist current in the Western 
Hemisphere. The immediate reception to this bid has been cool 
in most of Latin America, but the failure to solve basic problems 
in the region, and the resulting unrest, could in the future 
render the Cuban idea considerably more attractive. 

In view of all these adverse factors, the emergence of a strong 
tide of anti-American sentiment in Latin America was probably 
inevitable. It was compounded by the rising nationalism of Latin 
Americans and exploited with immense skill by the very active 
Communist groups. The principal goal of Communist policies 
was, and is, to isolate Latin America from the United States, to 
spotlight and sharpen the differences and resentments and, if 
possible, to hitch Latin America to the neutralist bloc in the 
cold war. Cuba’s verbal attacks on Washington, coupled with its 
policy of cooperation with Egypt in Panama and elsewhere, are 
also designed to focus Latin American resentment on the United 
States. 


U.S. vs. Communist Powers 

The United States also faces a dangerous situation in its dispute 
with Panama over the administration of the Canal Zone, and 
there is always the menace of new explosions in the Caribbean, 
where revolutionary Cuba and the Trujillo dictatorship in the 
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Dominican Republic are sworn enemies determined to destroy 
each other at the first opportunity. 

United States diplomacy succeeded in preventing the armed 
truce in the Caribbean from bursting out into open hostilities in 
the summer of 1959, but the pressures have not abated. In the 
process, the badly shaken Trujillo dictatorship won a new lease 
on life and that, in itself, has been a continuing problem in the 
antidictatorial atmosphere of Latin America. 

Everywhere, Communists have worked hard to arouse anti- 
United States sentiment and to torpedo every constructive move 
in Western Hemisphere cooperation. Operating directly or 
through “fronts” and ultranationalistic groups, they have fought 
plans for the common market, condemned the Inter-American 
Development Bank, opposed reductions in Latin American arma- 
ments, threatened to disrupt the next conference of foreign 
ministers and have stood firmly against everything that has looked 
like a positive step in Latin America. 

The Soviet Union and, to an increasing degree, Communist 
China, have accelerated their propaganda activities through 
broadcasts, periodicals, visits of artistic groups and mass invita- 
tions to Latin American politicians, intellectuals and students 
to tour the “Socialist camp.” Anastas I. Mikoyan, first deputy- 
premier of the U.S.S.R., has visited Mexico and Cuba, ostensibly 
to inaugurate Soviet trade fairs. Trade agreements have been 
offered to Latin American republics as cure-alls for their economic 
difficulties. 

But, as the new decade of the 1960’s begins, the important fact 
is that after long years of neglect, indifference and errors, the 
United States has finally resolved to make a fresh start in Latin 
America. Faced by the gathering momentum of Latin America’s 
many revolutions, the United States seems determined to recoup 
lost positions and, perhaps, truly help mold the Western 
Hemisphere’s common destiny. The alternatives to such positive 
action could indeed be tragic, not only for the United States, but 
for Latin America and for the world. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references and recommended visual aids arranged for a series of 
eight meetings. These are suggestions only—a starting point to 
help you plan a study-group program or a classroom teaching unit. 

For further suggestions or for assistance in organizing a dis- 
cussion series or study project, write to Foreign Policy Association, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Causes of Latin American Revolutions 

Is the history of the Latin American countries similar to that 
of the United States and Canada? of Western Europe? 

If it is different, what are the main reasons for the differences? 

Are they political, economic, social? 

What are the principal results of the revolutions of the past 
two decades? 
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2. Political Trends 

What do Western countries regard as the prerequisites of 
democracy? 

Which of these prerequisites now exist in the Latin American 
countries? 

What forms has democracy assumed in Latin American 
countries? 

What steps need to be taken in the future to establish democracy 
where it does not now exist, or to strengthen it where it has 
become established? 

READING REFERENCES 
Current History, April 1957. Report on Latin America. 
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3. The Population Explosion 

Why is the rate of population growth of Latin America the 
highest in the world? 

What are Latin Americans doing to cope with population 
problems? 

How does population growth affect political and social develop- 
ments in Latin America? 


READING REFERENCES 


“4 Crowding Hemisphere: Population Change in the Americas.” The Annals of The 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, March 1958. 

Hispanic American Report. Cited. 

United States-Latin American Relations. Cited. 


4. Resources: Agriculture and Industry 

Why are Latin American countries so dependent on the pro- 
duction and export of a few commodities such as sugar, coffee, 
bananas? 

What can be done to reduce this dependence? 

To what extent are Latin American countries becoming indus- 
trialized? Is industrialization of Latin America desirable or not? 


READING REFERENCES 


Bowles, Chester, “Cry for Land in Latin Amcrica.” The New York Times Magazine, 
November 22, 1959. 

De Onis, Juan, “Argentina Tested by Economic Realities.” Foreign Policy Association, 
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5. Trade and Aid 


Can anything be done to stabilize world prices of the com- 
modities Latin America exports? 

Is Latin America willing to accept foreign aid in developing 
its resources and establishing new industries—or will nationalism 
prevent such aid? 

What are the prospects for a Latin American common market 
similar to the Common Market in Europe? 


READING REFERENCES 
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6. Cuba: Latin American Test Case 


Why has the Castro revolution become a test case of the process 
of change in Latin America? 

Does the Cuban revolution differ from other revolutions in 
Latin America? If so, why? 

How do Latin Americans view the Cuban revolution? Will it 
serve as an example to other countries of the Western Hemisphere? 
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7. The U.S. and Latin America 


Why do Latin Americans have grievances against the United 
States? Are these grievances justified, or are they due entirely to 
Communist propaganda and influence? Do we “neglect” Latin 
Americans, and take them too much for granted, as they claim? 

What position should the United States take toward remaining 
dictatorships in Latin America—for example, the Dominican 
Republic and Paraguay? 
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Should the United States continue to sell or furnish arms to 
Latin American countries? Should it increase economic aid? If so, 
how much and through what channels? 
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8. U.S., Latin America and U.S.S.R. 


Is communism in Latin America a serious threat to the United 
States? Is it a threat to the Latin American countries? 

Should the United States prevent trade between Latin America 
and the Communist countries? 

Would neutralism in Latin America be a danger for the United 
States? 

What is the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church in Cuba 
toward communism there? 

What new political, economic and social policies should the 
United States develop toward Latin America? 

Is our present policy of nonintervention in Latin America 
wise or not? 
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Visual Aids* 


Assignment: Venezuela. Produced in 1957 by Sound Masters for Creole Petroleum 
Corp. 25 min., color. Free loan from Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 3 E. 
54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. Shows the rapid development taking place in 
Venezuela. 

Brazil (America Looks Abroad series). Produced in 1956 by WTTW for National 
Educational Television. 29 min. Rental $4.75 from NET Film Service, Indiana 
University, Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. Discusses the political history 
of Brazil and its relations with the United States. Considers Brazilian art, eco- 
nomic problems and potentialities, and the role of United States business in 
Brazil. Presents the land and the pepole. 

Freedom of the Press in Latin America (America Looks Abroad series). Produced in 
1956 by WTTW for National Educational Television. 29 min. Rental $4.75 from 
NET Film Service, Indiana University, Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind. 
Outlines the history of the press in Latin America. Studies the parallel between 
the degree of democracy in government and the extent of freedom of the press. 
Discusses political conditions in Latin America and the work of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Press Association. 

Man of America. Produced in 1956 by the National Film Board of Canada. 30 min., 
color. Rental $10.00 from Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 W. 25th Street, New 
York 1, N.Y. Shows the resettlement of a community of miners from the moun- 
tains to the lowlands, their physical and psychological acclimatization and the 
help given them by UN technical assistance teams. 

Peru—Upper Amazon Region. Produced in 1957 by Paul Hoefler Productions. 17 min., 
color. Rental $6.00 from Department of Visual Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. Describes the Peruvian project sponsored by Peru and 
the United States under the Point Four program. Describes scientific experiments 
in the production of rubber, cacao, coffee and other crops to determine what can 
best be grown in that underdeveloped region and to give assistance to Peruvian 
farmers. 

South America. Produced in 1960 by Julien Bryan, International Film Foundation. 
Scheduled to be released April 1, 1960. 30 min., color. Rental $10.00 from Inter- 
national Film Foundation, 1 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. Presents an 
over-all view of South America’s economy, industry, education and government. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. 
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What Is the FPA? 


The Foreign Policy Association is a national educational or- 
ganization serving the American people. The purpose of the FPA, 
founded in 1918, is to help the citizen inform himself on the 
challenges and problems of United States foreign policy. FPA 
is a nongovernmental, nonpartisan and nonprofit organization, 
supported entirely by voluntary contributions from individuals, 
corporations and foundations. Contributions are tax exempt. 

FPA serves local and national citizens’ organizations, schools 
and universities, press and broadcasting media, libraries, adult 
educational agencies in both urban and rural areas—and all 
groups and individuals with a part- or full-time concern with 
world affairs. FPA services include educational and community 
handbooks, discussion materials, speakers, program counseling. 

FPA publications—the HEADLINE Series and the semimonihly 
Foreign Policy Bulletin—analyze current international issues as 
viewed by leading American political scientists, economists, his- 
torians, journalists and leaders in public affairs. The HEADLINE 
SERIES (6 issues a year) and the Bulletin (24 issues a year) are 
available on a joint subscription of $6.00 a year, or separately at 
$2.00 and $4.00 a year respectively. Quantity discounts on a 
single title of the HEADLINE Series are as follows: 10-100, 20%; 
100-500, 25%; 500-1000, 30%. Special order discounts quoted on 
request. 

For information on FPA’s capacity to serve you or your organi- 
zation, please consult your nearest Regional Office: 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


345 East 46th Street 2679 Arapahoe Avenue 
New York City 17 Boulder, Colorado 
208 Michigan Theatre Bldg. 46 Kearny St., Maskey Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Suite 614, Candler Bidg. 
127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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